ROSANNA

not, in consequence of certain electioneering services, and in
consideration of his being one of the best sportsmen in the
county, and of Simon's having named a horse after him,
procured for him a place of about fifty pounds a year in the
revenue. Upon the profits of this place Simon contrived to
live, in a shambling sort of way.

How long he might have shuffled on is a problem which
must now for ever remain unsolved ; for his indolence was not
permitted to take its natural course; his ruin was accelerated
by the secret operation of an active and malignant power.
Mr. Hopkins, who had determined to get that field which
joined to Gray's mill, and who well knew that the pride of the
O'Doughertys would resist the idea of selling to him any part
or parcel of the lands of Rosanna, devised a scheme to reduce
Simon to immediate and inextricable distress. Simon was, as
it might have been foreseen, negligent in discharging the
duties of his office, which was that of a supervisor.

He either did not know or connived at the practices of
sundry illegal distillers in his neighbourhood. Malicious
tongues did not scruple to say that he took money, upon some
occasions, from the delinquents ; but this he positively denied.
Possibly his wife and sons knew more of this matter than he
did. They sold certain scraps of paper, called protections, to
several petty distillers, whose safest protection would have been
Simon's indolence. One of the scraps of paper, to which there
was O'Dougherty's signature, fell into the hands of Mr.
Hopkins.

That nothing might be omitted to ensure his disgrace,
Hopkins sent a person, on whom he could depend, to give
Simon notice that there was an illegal still at such a house,
naming the house for which the protection was granted. Soft
Simon received the information with his customary carelessness,
said it was too late to think of going to seize the still that
evening, and declared he would have it seized the next day:
but the next day he put it off, and the day afterwards he forgot
it, and the day after that, he received a letter from the collector
of excise, summoning him to answer to an information which
had been laid against him for misconduct. In this emergency,
he resolved to have recourse to his friend Sir Hyacinth
O'Brien, who, he thought, could make interest to screen him
from justice. Sir Hyacinth gave him a letter to the collector,
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